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PA gentleman of great respectabili y has put 
{ato our possession a venerable paper, that will be 
read with interest by almost evcry man in America. 
It is an original copy, if the term may be used, of the 
letter of “colonel Washington to his mother, written 
immediately after Braddock’s d¢feai,” and, proba- 
bly, the only copy of that letter extant—its authen- 
ticity is indubitable. Accident prevented its insertion 
in the present number, but it shall appear im our Next. 

We have also received u communication from a 
very honest and sincere gentleman reprehending an 
article which appeared in the Rxee1srpr some time 
ago, advocating an increase of the salaries of the 
officers of roverniment, resilent at Wushington City 
—which shall be noticed hereafter. 

An article is nearly ready for press, on banks 
and bank notes—especialiy to shew and to censure 
the wicked and distressing proceedings (an evil 
alarmingly increasing) of directors, oiticers and 
clerks in these itistitutions being engaged in what is 
Vulgarly called the siavéng of itotes. In almost every 
place where there is a bank, certain représe:tatives 
uf money are in circulaticA which the bank will not 
openly receive, or absolutely refuses to receive in 
deposit, though such representative may really be, 
and, in the sober judgment of the directors, is be- 
lieved to be, in every respect, as good as that of 
their particular bank. This may be useful and pro- 
pcr in some cases, but the rule has reached a ruinous 
extent; and, I belicve, in numerous instances applied 
solely through the influence of individuals, who, like 
Uarpies, are fattening themselves on the blood of 
the poor—for it is only the poor and needy that get 
shaved. Yam clearly of opinion that if such proce- 
dure exists, and is not checked, that the people, 
who have a remedy in themselves, should apply it, 
however disagreeable, and lash the “money changers.” 
consider the business of brokerage to be a fair 
business, and agree with the saying that “the worth 
of a thing is what it will bring”’—but am also satis- 
fied, if the privileges that have been conferred by 
the public for the public benefit, are diverted to 
advance the fortunes of individuals at the public loss, 
that the public is abused, and ought to be redressed 
—*neaceably if they can, violently if they must.” 

Mur be it from me to suppose that the body of di- 
rectors und officers of banks in the United States 
“Fe concerned in shaving. But I am very certain 
‘hat some of them are, and am ulso convinced that 
tae honest men in many of these institations are 
‘snorantly or inadvertantly made the tools of the 
Shylacke amongst them. Let no correct gentleman 
fecl mortified at these remarks; for even “when the 
sons of God assembled, Satan came among them.” 
‘he purpose of the proposed article is, that the 
tonest men-should ferret out the rogues that ma- 
hauvre to creute and then prey upon, the necessities 
of the people. 7 

I have long thought this subject as of great im- 
portance; but felt reluctant to notice a matter that 
might be supnosed to refect on the characters of 
CN SO respectable as those who direct and govern 
sur mMonied institutions genctally’are However, it 
cae ought to be done by somebody ; and as | 
% no one further than simpic justice and 
de'has cae requires, it appears that I ought to. 

‘s aS Weil as TF can. 
VOL, xX, 








Original Anecdotes. 


OF DR. FRANKLIN. | 

A distinguished friend has furnished us with the 
following anecdote, copied fron a letter addressed 
to him in 1799, by one of his correspondents, who 
had just then visited Mr. Jefcrsen, at Monticello. 

Afier speaking of the hospitality with which he 
was received by Mr. Jefferson, he says—“1 wish I 
had time to detail to‘vou all the topics of conversa.-, 
tion, but I must not omit an anecdote he told us of 
Dr. Franklin. Mr. Jefferson and the doctor were 
sometime together in Paris. They dined one day, 
With a large party, consisting of many distinguished, 
characters of France, and several Americans. The 
abbe Aaynal and Dr. Franklin, the two cclebrat- 
ed philogophers, had much conversation: among 
other things, the abbe observed, that in America 
all animals degenerated; and he made many learn- 
ed and profound observations especially to shew this 
effect of the climate on the people, although so re- 
cently froma European stock. The doctor listen. 
ed witi his usual patience and attention, and, af- 
ter the abbe had finished, pleasantly remarked, 
that where a difference of opinion existed, it was 
the custom in deliberative assemblics to divide 
the house—he therefore proposed that the Euro- 
peans should go to one side of the room and the 
Americans to the other, that the question might be 
fairly taken. It was accordingly done. It happens 
ed that all the Americans present were stout men, 
full of life, health and vigor, while all the Euro- 
peans were smali, meagre and dwarfish. The 
doctot cast his eye along the lines, and with a smilé 
proclaimed his victory to the moptified abbe, whose 
theory was so completely overthrown by the de-+ 
moustration before hum—which he had the candeyg 
to acknowledge on the spot.” 





OF CAPT: SMITH; LATE OF THz v. sS. Navy. 

It will berecollected, that capt. Smith, late of the 
navy, (deceased) went to the Havanna, about the 
conclusion of the war, with thé hope of recovering 
hig health. While there, a part of the British force 
wich had been against New Orleans, arrived at 
that port. Several of the officers put up at the house 
where capt. Smith boarded, aincng whom Was a co- 
lonel, who, not knowing him; and probably taking 
iim for one of his own countrymen, one day de- 
scribed to him, in the most terrible terms, the fe- 
rocity of the Kentuckians: “Whi, sir,” said he— 
“they are absolute murderers! they shot at us as de- 
liberately as if we had been squirrels, and some- 
times they seemed ready to grapplé with us; and 
io knock out our brains withethe but-ends Of our 
own muskets, after wresting them from us! Goad 
forbid, (added he, while tris blood séemed to cut 
dle in his Veins at the idea) that I should ever fialk” 
into the hands of these savages!” Capt. S. humored 
the colonel to the full, aud very seriously congra- 
tulated him on -the escape he had made—“for,” — 
said he, “I know the Kentuckians well, and if they 
nad caught an officer of your rank, they certainly 
would juve roasted you alive, and have eaten the 
half of you before the other half was dead”—wltich 
the officer seemed to think was likely cnough! But 


afier a good deal of conversation-on the subject of 
\thedefenders of New-Orleans, the colened was nyt 
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alittle serpriscd, when captain Smith, looking him 
fairly in the face, said, with Brest animation—*f am 
proud, sir, to deglave myself a fellow-citizen of 
those you have so much abused. I do know the 
Keituckians—their hearts ‘is the seat of honor, of 
courage and of generos ity—-1 wish I could say that 
of those who traduce them. My name is Smith, a 
éaptcin in the navy of the United States, absent from 
duiv for my health; asd you know that I lodge in 
this} eee On which he turned on his heel and 
lert the coionel, not a little miserable that he could 
not congratulate himscif on escaping a roasting by, 
the Kentuckians without actually receiving one ina 
neutral port! and trem that time forward he kept 
dis thoughts to himself. 
UF CATCSING YANKEES! 

There iz an old black woman at the Havanna, 
known to almost every one who frequents that port 
us a washer of clothes, in which business she em- 
ploys several slaves, having acquired a handsome 
property by it. She is partial to the Americans, 
having made the greater part of her money through 
them. When some of the British ships stopped 
there on their way for the coast of Louisiana, she, 
xs usual, boarded the ships in search of business— 
and having dispatched that, she asked the captain 
of onc of the 74’s, “where are you going, massa?” 
who replied, “we are gomg to catch some d—d yan- 
hecs at New-Orlenns. We shall stop here us we 
come back, and Vu sell you a dozen or two ve- 
Jy ciueap, for washer-w omen.’ 6 Ah ha! massa! 
you better let °c d—d yankee ’lone,” said she—‘l 
tell ye, you better let him “lone!” WV "hen the same 
ship returned to Havanna, «ficr the dreadful defeat 
on the 8th of January, the did woman again board- 
cd, and observing the captain, said “well, massa, I 

come to buy some yankee!”—-—But the joke was 

stake, and the officer refused a reply—on which she 
ctehads archiv, “didn’t Itell you, massa, you better 
let ’e yankee “lone!” 


—- 


The Western Country. 


‘Extract of a letter to the editor of the W ERKLY Reeis- 
tren froma friend at Chillicothe, Ohio. 

“The western country continues to rise in popula- 
tion and importance w ith unabated rapidity. ‘This 
town has been, since tie war, full to overflowing; 
many being obliged to leave it after coming from the 
Fastern states, not being abie to get a room io dwell 
in. More houses will be built this summer. than 
during the last three years together. Manufacio- 
vies of several important kinds are establishing, 
among which is a steam grist and saw mill. The 
surveyor pencra al is making’ arrangements for laying 
vut, ugrecably to late acts of congress, towns ut 
the Low er Ri: apids of Sandusky, and at the Rapids 
of tne Miami cof the Lakes. ‘fhe local situation of 
ale latter cannot but render it a most important 
It will be situated at sonie point within the 
reservation of twelye miles square, to which vessels 


of 2 small tonnage can escend, i.-1 as near the foot 
i believe the time not verry 
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erm country will be brought almest io your py aan, 
un cxicusive ‘inlind mvigation throug 
the lakes and the grand canal proposed to be made 
in New-York. It will be an cusy matter to conneci 
tiic Miami of ibe Lekes and the Miamiof the Ohio 
by acanal; tie fuce of the country between the head 
of the nav ygation of each of those rivers being quite 
level. What ai i exvensive inland navigation wouia 
shen be opened{|—from New-Orleans to the Hud- 


son! 


—— 





|. “The whole of that fine tract in Indiana territory, 
generally culled Harrison’s purchase, is now survey- 
ed, and will be offered for sale. ‘That part in Jcf- 
fersonville district to commence on the first Mon- 
day in September next; and that part in Vincennes 
district on the second Monday in the same monih. 

This tract contains near three millions of ucres Of ex- 

cellent land; and is, perhaps, the greatest body of 

good land in the western country. Indiana will be 
settled as fast as Ohio.” 

Lo the foregoing it is pleasant to add the following ab- 
stract of un account af the towirof Mount Preasaar, 
in Ohio, from the Western Herald. : 

The town of Mount Pleasant, in Jefferson county, 
in 1806, containing only seven families, living inostly 
in cabins—/ust summer it had between 80 and 96 fu- 
milics and about 5U0 souls, besides journeymen and 
laborers, transient persons, and its private build- 
ings were mostly of brick. 

mE here were 7 stores; 3 taverns; 3S saddler’s, 3 hat- 
ter’s, 4 blucksmith’s, 4+ weaver’s, 6 boot and shee 
miker’s, 8 canperees ’s, S tailor’s, 5 cabinet maker’s, 
i baker’s, 1 apothecary’s, and 2 waggon maker's 
shops—2 tanneries; 1 shop for1 making wool carding 
machines; 1 with a machine for spinning wool; 1 
manwsietary for spinning thread from fax; 1 nail 
factory; 2 wool carding machines. The public build- 
ings were—1 mecting “house belong ing’ to the socic- 
tv ‘of F ricnds, or Quakers, built of brick, two-sto- 
rics high, with galleries, 92 fect by 60; 1 br - 
school house, 46 by 22 feet; and 1 ‘brick market 
house, 32 by 16. 

Within the distance of six miles from the town 
were—9 merchant mills; 2 grist mills; 12 saw mills; 
1 paper mill, with 2 vats; 1 woolen factory, with 4 
looms, 2nd 2 fulling mills. j 








Population and Representation. 


MARYLAND & VIRGINIA. 

It is known to every one that this work takes no 
part whatever in the dusiness of elections—but there 
are certain general things belonging to the right of 
suffrage, Which come fairly within the scope of our 
plan, and ought to be noticed. 

We have, by several tables from official docu- 
ments, shewn the vile principle of the constitution 
of Maryland, which gives to the minority the power 
of ruling the majerity, as has been the case im this 
state for several yeurs past. It was no matter that 
the republicans had a a majority of 8 or 10,000 over 
the federalists (we use the terms for distinction’ s 
sake only) still the executive, and what is calicd 
the popular branch of the legislature, were federal! 
This arises from the Old Sarum-provisions in our 
form of government, which calls tor the represen- 
tution of certain arbitrary districts of country, call- 
ed counties (some 3, 4or 5 times larger han others) 
without regard to the peopie living therein! And so 
it is, that ove man in some of these counties Jias 23 
much weight in the government of the state, «5 
fen is good men in others. 

‘The senate of Maryland is constituted in the 

ame iniquitous manner, and, in several respects, > 
yet more exceptionable. It-is elected for five ycars 
by electors chosen by the districts, or counties 
aforesaid, without regard to their population, and 
this hody has the power to fill up its own vacal 
cies! ‘Ihe present senate is republican, and its pe 
riod of service expires this year. 

As tne gaming of the senate by the federalists, 
would almost indubiiably fix the executive eharac- 





ter of the state of their own political sentumen: 
‘duriag the time of its continuaneg, both parties have 
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Viewed the approaching election with the greatest) 
anxiety, and appear to be making excessive exer- 
tions to carry their adverse points. The follow- 
ing very brief narration of notorious facts is wor- 
thy of record, as well for its singularity, as to shew 
the wretched rule of things by which we are go- 
verned: 

Annapolis,the seat the of govefnment of this state, 
as well as the city of Baltimore “ects one elector 
of the senate—the cotinties «lect wo each. The 
first named city has from 236 to 260 voters, the lat- | 
ter fiom 5 to 6,600; but each are equal under the! 
constitution! Baltimore city and county elect six 
representatives of the eighty which compose the 





one-third of all the revenues of the state, except- | 
ing such as are derived from dividends on stocks, 
and at this time has very nearly one-fomth of the 
free population; and therefore is entitled by contri- 
bution. to the government and by population, to 
about one fourth of the governing power, or tenty| 
of the eighty representatives * But so it is, that} 
-Innapolis is republican by amajority of from 50 to. 
50 votes; and it appears to have been thought by} 
the federalists that the character of the next senate | 
of Maryland, might depend on the result of the| 
election to be made im that city in September ersu-| 
ing—or, at least, thatby securing the election of one | 
of their party there, they would secure the election | 
of a federal senate. The consittution requires a! 
residence of six months in the particular county or | 
city where a citizen of Maryland offers to vote, to’ 
entitle him to the orivilege. In March last, there-| 
fore, nearly forty persons suddenly took up their re- 
sidence in Aniupolis; and the fact came out, unde-| 
niably, that they were Aired at the rate of from 20; 
to 50 dollars per month besides being found in pro- | 
visions, for six months, on condition that they con-| 
stantly remained there so as to secure a right to| 
vote, and should yote the federal ticket. ‘Che pro- | 
cedure, so palpable and notorious, excited great! 
sensibility throughout the state, and promised to! 
produce an effect opposite that Which was hoped | 
for. A few days since, these miserable hirelings | 
vere discharged, we would hope through the pow- | 
er of sentiment of honorable men—but some will 
not admit this, and say it “was for the want of funds 
to support then; as certain of them, at least, were, 
told this was the cause, and were dismissed with- 
out their wages, to work their way to their old 
hones as well as they could. 

Such is the history ofa transaction that has rais 
ed the warmth of parties to a great heighth in Ma- 
ryland. We notice it chiefly to shew the corrupt 
and corrupting principle of our constitution, with 
Wic necessity of its amendment. 

The like anti-republican principle prevails in the | 








soon give to one man-on the sea-board, the weight 
of, perhaps, fifty m the interior, where the popula- 
tion. is so rapidly on the increase, and space is al- 
lowed (in the counties) for a numerous peopic. 

We have seen many excellent essays on this mat- 
tcr inthe newspapers of western Virginia, and the 
subject is handled ina way that it cannot be touch- 
ed by an opposing’ party, if such there be in the 
state. ‘The doctrine of representation according 
to population, is a noli me tangere, indeed; tor no 
man will visk his reputation by contending for the 
contrary, while he aifects any regard for a republi- 
ean government. . ' 

The legislature of Virginia is thus constituted— 
every county sends two members. to the heuse of 
delegates, and the senate is chosen by districts of 
counties. 

In an address to the people of Virginia, by certain 
gentlemen of Berkely, Frederick, Hanover, Woud, 
Monongaiia, Farquier, Fairfax, Loudon, Hampshire, 
Jefferson and Brooke counties, just published over 
their signatures in several of the Virginia paper:, 
the following facts appear: 

if the proportion of a certaim county, sending 
two members, be taken as a standard for the 
rest, some of the countics ought to send 
forty-five members, 

Twenty counties on tide-water, with a populs- 
tion of 55,445 white persons—-—and iwenty 
counties In the upper country with 215,523 
white inhabitants, are alike represented by 
49 members in the house ef delegates, 

Forty nine cetinties and three boroughs, adi-- 
cent to each other in the eastern and souui- 
Grn seciions of the state, send a majority of 
ihe members of the house of delegates, u!- 
tho’ they contain only 204,766 white inhabi- 
tants, being less than the half of the white 
populaiion of the state by 72,138 souis. 

The districts of counties for cleciing senators are 
defined by law--and the law at present in operation 
for this purpose, appears to have been passed in 
1792. The division and assignment night have 
been fair then, but certainly is uajustnow. The 
genate of Virginia consists of ouly 24 members— 
respecting which the gentlemen sbove alluded to 
give us the following results: 

The country west of the Bine Ridge elects on- 
ly four senators, and is encided to méne. 

The thirteca districts oa tide-water, electing 
13 senators (a majority of two in the senate) 
have a populatics of only 162,717 white per 
sons—and such persons in the rest of the 
state, electing only 11 senators, are nearly 
400,000. , 

It is needless to go further. It may be added, 
however, that the present injustice to the majority 


constitution of Virginia. But as the general senti-. of the peosle of Virginia, is daily on the increase. 
ment of the people of that state is republican, it! For,while the districts on the ude waters are hardly 
has not been used with simple political views. It) stationary, if not declining in population, those in 
13 not, however, on that account, the more just, or; the interior are rapidly filling with a hardy, indtus- 
less reprehensible. ‘The subject has latterly excit-|trious and intelligent people. This fuct is very 
ed much attention in the state; it being thought by! clearly shewn by the ecensus-table published in the 
some that the power so unfairly given by the con-| first volume of the Wrerxiy itecisren, wherein the 
stitution has been used for local objects. We have | population of atl the counties of the state ave given 
not taken the trouble to enquire inio the justice of | us ascertained in i790, 1800 and 18 10. Sce page 289. 
this chargé, nor is it necessary; for we have only | A few words by way of conclusion-— 
to do with the rule cf the constitution that makes; We have fuily exposed and severely condemned 
one freeman in one county equal tetwelve freemen | the rule by which the British house of commons 1s 
1 another county—and which, if persisted in, will| made up: Can we discover the mote in a neighbo.’. 
RW vias “ jeye and not regard the beam that is in our own ey e? 
'*The republican insjority in Baltimore, is consi- | Ffué justitia ruat celum. We ave said that it was 
derubly more than the aggregate of all the fede-'as wicked for the Jritish to murder a prince in 
ral majorities in the state. Jidia, ws it Was for Bonaparte to murder a Boxr- 
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bon prince in Exrope; and we certainly think so, 
though it does net suit the royal vices and monar- 
chicai notions of the times to make such terrible 
ouicries about if. We had an idea that the rule of 
right was universal, and that the atheistical usurper 
and devil Vapoleon, might as well have kept the fool 
of Spain confined. in France, as that the Christian 
government of Englund, “the bulwark of our reli- 
gion,” might have se kept 10 or 20, or more, as legi- 
tumate sovereigns as Ferdinand, confined in India. 
And, on carefully reviewing the subject, we feel 
justified in asserting with all possible gravity, that— 
What is wrong in one place is wrong in another 
place! And, in sincerity, we confess, that we. are 
truly sorry to observe so great a vrong existing in 
the cnligitened and patriotic state of Vimernia, 
Without an universal sentiment in the people imme- 
diately to redress it. An effort of magnanimity and 
justice in that great state, to which we are accus- 
tomed io look up for glorious examples, migit even 


vee, at the plantation of Lanusse and M‘Carty, six 


miles above téwn. It is now one hundred yards 
wide; a fourth of the city is inundated, and the 
water continually rising. Immense numbers of the 
poorest inhabitants have been driven from their 
homes. Boats are now plying in several of the 
streets. A large cemetary in the rear of the town 
is some feet under water, and the dead are buried 
by sinking the coffins with bricks. The engineer 
who is employed on the crevasse, entertains hopes. 
of stopping it. If this cannot be effected, as many 
seriously apprebend, half the city must remain un- 
der water until the river subsides in July. The in- 
habitants presage a terrible fall, as the humid pu- 
trefaction which must accompany the reuring of the 
waters, will be the occasion of much unusual sick- 
ness. 

May 11.—We are concerned to say that the ap- 
pearance of the crevasse is by no Means auspicious. 
No progress has yet been made in closing it, and at 
least one day more must elapse before even the pre- 





rouse a spirit in .Marviand that would redeem the 
People of one of the most abomimnabie evils that 
high-souled freemen can be subjected to—whichi is, 
to be ruled by a minority; as though, indeed, they | 
were their own worst enemies—without that poor, 
saive that is suppesed to be found in the hereditary | 
kings, iords and priesis and other natural “high- 
born”? knaves who rule in Europe. 
In thc constitutions of all the new states much 
care lias been taken to presérve to the peopie their 
right of being represented according to their 
bers: Amd we earnestly hope, that measures 
n:y be mmmediately adopied, soto reform the con- 


parations are completed. In the meantime a vast 
torrent rushes through, increasing the inundation 
of the country above and below. The green be- 


| tween the city and fauxbourg St. Mary is overflowed 
as far as Chartres street, exhibiting as you look from 
‘the levee towards the swamp, the likeness of a lake. 


A considerable portion of Bourgone and Dauphine 
streets is under water, which has also ady.onced 
into the upper part of Bourbon street. The Bayou 
road and the rear of Marigny’s fsuxbourg are also 
overfiowed. Withouta wish to cxcite unpleasant 
refiections, or presuming to advance an opmion as 





SuUtutions of the old sistes which have not these 
sndispensad.e provisions, that ali parts msy move on! 





to the practicability of finally stopping the crevasse 
by artificial means, we do say that before it can be 


in harmony and love—all being willing, “‘at the cal] ¢ffected an incalculable degree of damage will be 


of the law, to rally round the siandard of the law 
and unite in common efforts for the common good.” 
To bring about this happy state, it is a sine gua non 
that the majority should rule. The safety of the 
staie is inveived in an adherence to this sublime 
principle. It is impossible that freedom can be 
extinguished where the people reaily have the 
pow er to “manage their own concerns in their own 
war.’ Atleast, this is my opinion—but I am an odd 
feaiow, as Some may think me, for firmiy believing 
that tue ALMIGHTY made me of as geod stuff as 
anv Guelph or Bourbon in the worid; and that, in the: 
end, neither of the best blood of these will make! 
sluwp of betier earth than I shall. 














ci = 
New-Orleans : 

-\ew- Orleans, «May 8.—We are all in the utmost 
Consiernation here, as we Sre likely to be immedi- 
aleiy inundated. A “erevasse,” as the French call} 
1, broke out m ie course of yesterday at M*Cartw’s | 
Puaniation, about tWo leagues above New-Oriexns.! 
wud ca the same side of the river. The water is 
siready in the suburbs at the back and upper end of, 
the town; and ts at ihe moment I am now wriufg, 
(10 in U.e morning) rising at my door, <t the rate of | 
two inches and an half an hour. : 
kind has i«ppened for the seven vears 





As nothing of this; 
past that Ijabie; but when we examine what he has done m 


‘sustained by. the city and neighboring country. 


~VMay 12.—A letter dated thus (received in Balti- 
more) says—“A considerable part of our city and 
suburbs are now under water, owing to the break- 
ing of a part of the levee about six miles above the 
citv. Fortunately, the overflow has found a level, 
and is now going with great rapidiiy into lake Pon- 
chartrain; of course, the rise of the water in town 
has ceased. 





From the interest which is at this moment generally 
felt, on the subject of the mundation which has 
threatened New-Orleans, we presume the follow- 
ing articie,on the Mississippi river and its embank- 
ments, will be scceptabie to our readers. It is 
extracted from the “Views of Louisiana,” written 
by H. M. Brackenridge, csqr. late hoiding a judi- 
cial office in that country, and now a member of 
the Baltimore bar. 

LEVEts. 
“It will, perhaps, be said, that, m some respects, 

I kave represented this country in too favorable a 

light; that I have endeavored to represent the dif- 

feulties, which oppose themselves to its improve- 
ment, as less considerabie than they realiy are. 

Certaimly those difficulties are many and great, and 

when contemplated without reflecting on what is m 

the power of man to effect, they appear nsurmount- 


ave resided m New-Orleans, and : iver is ; 
have resided m New-Orleans, and as the river is now | oiher parts of the world, it must be acknowledged 


much iugher than I have ever before known it so| 
“ : | improvement of this country. Time, and a more 
H€ poisonous magmaia arising | numerous population, are doubiless requisite, but 
part of tle se "7 


early im the season, I can form no judgment of what 
seay be the end of it. 
fom the puirefactions, in the hot 
son, 2fier the fall of the wat ili, itis 
, afer th Of tue water, will, it is te be ap- 
prenendcd, produce z plague this summer, instead | 
of tie usual yellow-fever.”’ 
May 9.—The greatest distress pervades this cits | 
t= « 4 eA * om 2 ~ 
Two mghts ago a creadful crevacse broke in the le- 


that few impossibiiities present themselves in ihe 


tie advaniages whic oficr themselves, will render 
ihal improvement, sooner4r later, not the less cer- 
tain. Tic soil oi Louisiana, on ithe borders of the 
great river, does uot yield in point of fertility to any 
im the world; its ciimate, during nine months of the 


year, ig delightf.1, «ad bad the remainder, from the 
& 3 : 
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present irreclaimed state of a great portion of its 
surface: it has great advantages in possessing the 
deita of the great river, which will become the de- 
pository of vast riches, while its produce constitutes 
staples <f greater value than that of almost any 
These considerations 
will combine to raise the lands ef Louisiana to their 
highest price, sooner than in other sections of the 
union, where the productions are nearly the same, 
and not of so great a value in commerce, and where 
the population will not so soon resort to the various 
arts of improving, which have been adopted in the 
populous countries of Europe. These arts wil] soon 
have:to be resorted to by Louisiana, in order to se- 
cure, or extend its valuable cultures. Many years, 
it is true, in spite of the greatest industry, perse- 
verance and ingenuity, must still pass away before 
we can become: sufficiently acquainted with the 
country, and learn the best and most effectual modes 
of reducing it to. subjection; this can only be the 
result ‘of. long experience and observation. The 
@bservations of experience must be moulded intc a 
science; the inventions and arts of the old world, for 
similar’ purposes, ‘must be put in requisition, and 
new ones formed, adapted to the local peculiarities. 


But it is the gift of man, and the commandment of| | 


his creator, to subdue and govern tlie earth; amd 
when we have seen him, not only place it under 
subjection, but even raise for himself a dominion out 
of the elements of storms, where shall we set bounds 
to huis labors and ingenuity? 

The most considerable work of art, yet construct- 


ed for the purpose of rendering this country habita-| 


ble, is the embankment of the river, usually called 
the levee. We should be much deceived, if we 
were to form an idea of this work from the dykes 
of Holland, or the embankments of the Nile. The 
levee is‘ commonly constructed in the following 
manner, and is indeed but a trifling work, consider- 
ing the importance of its object:—At a distance, 
seldom exceeding thirty or forty yards from the 
natural bank, a mound of earth is raiséd about five 


rapidly as to cause a breach in the levee. It re- 
quires several years for the levee to become perfectly 
solid and firm; previous to this, it is liable to be 
injured by rains. The embankment runs in a very 
irregular line; in many places it changes its direction 
every twenty or thirty yards, for its zig-zag course 
is not only suited to the sinuosities of the river, but 
also to its smaller indentations, for being too slight 
a work to compel the river to hold a rerular course, 
itis obliged to yield to its caprices: and as the river 
encroaches or recedes, another levee is constructed 
nearer the river or behind the first; from which cir- 
cumstance, there are in many places what are cal- 
led double-levees, fn 
A person standing inside of the levee, during th 

flood, seems to be considerably below the surface 
of the water, or as some have expressed it, “the 
water appears to roli over his head.” There is, how- 
ever, something of a deception in this; for there 
are in few places more than two or three feet of wa- 
ter against the levee, as the ground between it and 
the river is much higher than on the inside; this 
may be accounted for, from the quantity of sedi- 
ment there deposited, and the circumstance of the 
road having been worn down by constant use. 
Beside the mode of making the levee, of which 
we have spoken, there are others, but which are 
scarcely necessary to he described; the diversity 
arises from the different nature of the grounds, and 
the degree of resistance to be opposed to the cur- 
rent. What is considered a good levee, may in 
most places be made for five hundred to a thousand 
dollars per'mile; but in many it would cost several 
thousands. Every individual is required to keep 
up the levee in front of his, own land, and before 
the season of high water it is inspected by commis- 
sioners appointed for the purpose, in each parish, 
and if found insufficient it is made at his expense. 
But this is by no means adequate to ensure safety; 
for during the continuance of the floods the levees 
démand the most vigilant attention; they must be 
continually watched, and all hands are often drawn 





; 
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feet high, and twelve at the base, with a sufficient |from the fields to guard\them for whole days and 
width at the top for a foot path; in general, resemb-| nights.’ The action of the current discovers defec- 
ling very much the embankments on the Delaware, |tive parts, before unobserved; here earth must be 


erected to keep out the tide from the marshes on 
its borders. The size varies considerably; in some 
places, particularly on the points, where the land 
is higher, and against which the current of the river 
strikes with less violence, the levees are very tri- 
fling; but in bends, where the current acts with 
greater force, it is found necessary to oppose a more 
considerable mound; on some of the bends, where 
the force of the current is very gieat, the embank- 
ment is a work of considerable consequence. The 
levee of M‘Carty’s, a: few miles above New-Orleans, 
is almost fifteen feet high, by thirty. at the base, 
and six feet at the top; this is the most considerable 
on the river, excepting that immediately in front of 
the city. As there is no’stoneé to be had, the only 
material is a soft clay, with cypress staves placed 
on the outside, that is, next the river, and the whole 
covered with earth and sodded. On the inside a 
ditch is made, for the purposé of receiving and car- 
Tying off the water, which weeps through the em- 
bankment in the season of the fioods. ‘The road 
lies between the:ditch and fences, ‘and is crossed at 
intervals of half a mile, by drains from the ditch 
just mentioned, and covéred liké ‘thie sewers of a 


city; these drains pass through the fields, and car-|' 


ry the water to the swamps. <A vast quantity of 
water is continually oozing through the porous 
embankments, and in many places gushes through 


\added ‘and slabs placed, to prevent it from crumb- 
ling'in; and often, after the rains, which prevail at 
this'’season, it becomes spongy and lose in its tex- 
ture, and the holes made by crawfish at this time are 
particularly to be dreaded, It not unfrequently 
happens, that from the want of strength, or from 
the negligence of some individual, both he and his 
neighbors are ruined. 


It has often been a matter of surprise to me that 
works upon which so much depend, should be con- 
structed in a manner so rude and trifling. A few 
moments ate sufficient to destroy the labor and 
industry of twenty years. It was remarked that 
the steam boat in high water, under way, might 
with ease pass over the levee! [ was never more 
struck with the irifant state of jmprovements in this 
country, and ‘the want of public spirit, than in 
vieiving the work upon which the Louisianian de- 
pends for the security of his all: a prodigious 
volume of water rolling over his head, prevented 
only by a slight mound of earth from overwheimings 
him and ‘all*he possesses. But he does not sleep 
soundly. Ja 1811,* in the season of high water, for 





*This' was still more the case in the year 1513, 


inches and had the planters not been somewha tpre 





holes ‘made by crawfish, which often incréase so 


totally destroyed. 
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the water rose higher than in 1811, by six or eight b: 


so 


pured' by the former season, they must have been Ayo 
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six weeks the coast presented a scene of continual 


from the fields, and kept watching day and night, 
and adding to their breastwork as the river rose. 
If the expense, labor, loss of time, and the destruc- 
tion of property, were estimated and formed into a 
general fund, it would have been sufficient to have 
erected a work capable of withstanding the highest 
flood, and to have rendered thein perfectly secure 
for the future. Ifin the season ofhigh water, the least 
storm of wind were to arise, there are scarveiy any 
of the present' levees which would not give way 
and the whole country be Jaid under water. But 
until the season comes the dangcr is not feared, and 
nothing is done until it is too late; those who escape 
resolve to be prepared for the next year, but this 
is soon forgotten. Last year (1812) the water rose 
much less than in ordinary yeurs, and scarcely 
passed over the banks, yet at this time, a high 
wind, which continued more than a day, made 
several breaches in the jeyee, doing much injury 
to the plantations. Had this storm eccurred at 
the same season the year before, the whole country 
would have been placed under water. A gentleman 
informed me that he witnessed a storm that season, 
but which lasted only fifteen minutes; yet the effects 
which it threatened seemed to produce an universal 
panic; man, woman, end child, involuntarily ran to 
the levee as it were to support it with their hands. 

The Mississippi in its natural state, at least for 
one hundred and fifty miles above New Orleans, | 
overfiows its banks, communibus annis, from two to 
three feet, and the descent to the swamps is very 
rapid, perhaps not less than four feeta mile. Even 
in this state, it must flow over its banks with great 
velocity, but the artificial embankments, hy enclos- 
ing its waters, cause them to rise from two to three 
feet higher. The natural fall of the river itseif, 
scarcely exceeds one foot per mile: we may now 
easily conceive the velocity of a sheet of water 
whose current is thus suddenly increased to five 
or six feet per mile, It rushes from the river with 
indescribabie impetuosify, with a noise like the 
Touring of a cataract, boiling and foaming, and 
tearing every thing before it To one who has not 
seen this country it is almost impossible to convey 
any idea of the terrors excited by a crevasse or 
breaking of the levee. Like the breaking out of 
fire in a town where no one knows when his own 
dwelling may be assailed, it excites universal con- 
sternation; every employment is abandoned for miles 
above and below, and all hasten to the spot, where 
eycry exertion is made day and night to stop the 
breach, which is somctimes successful, but more 
frequently, the hostile element is suffered to take 
its course. The consequences are, the destruction 
of the. crop, the buildings, and sometimes the land 
itself is much injured where the current rushed 
over, carrying away the soil, or leaving numerous 
Jogs and trees drawn into the vortex as they floated 
down the river; these must be destroyed before the 
Jand can again be cultivated, The effects of a 
breach of the levee are even more desolating than 
those of fire. 

There are various modes of stopping a crevagse, 
the most common is the following; they begin on 
each side of the crevasse, to drive double rows of 
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eet less resistance, until they unite, and thus form 
\semicircie like a fish basket; in the next place the 
es are interwoven with small branches, or slabs 
jced lengthwise hetween them, branches of trees 
} then placed beltind the piles, and some heavier 
serials, logs, &c. against them: if they can,suce- 
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ceed this far, carth is then thrown upon the whole, 
und thus anew levee formed. Asa preventive 
where the levee appears to be about giving away, 
c ffer dams are erected. 

_ Though not ambitious of the reputation ofa pro- 
fector, ] cannot refrain from expressing the follow- 
ing notions on the mode which ought to be pursued. 
It strikes me that this, as is the case with every 
great public work in the United States, should be 
resigned to 2 company organized for the purpose, 
who-might draw a benefit from the undertaking, 
and at the same time be responsible to the in- 
dividual for the injury which he sustains. When 
we see the enormous expense in constructing turn- 
pikes for the purpose of facilitating the transporta- 
tion of goods and for travelling, it would be no 
great exertion of public spirit, for people to go to 
the same expense in securing not only those objects, 
but thei all. Two hundred thousand dollars, the 
value of one plantation, would make the levee 
twenty feet wide at the base, and ten feet at the 
top from New Orleans, on the east side, to Baton 
Rouge; the expenses then would not be greater than 
in keeping a turnpike road in repair. The travelling 
up and down the coast is as great at on any of our 
turnpikes, and the tolls would yield as much.— 


») There is no planter on the coast who would not 


pay five dollars per acre front per annum, to be 
exempt from the labor of keeping up his levee, and 
for the security he would gain from one made on 
such ascale. It is a fact, there is not a planter 
on the Mississippi, whose plantation might not be 
ruined in half an hour, and perhaps less time by 
some villain, wicked enough to do it: he would only 
have to make a breach in the levee, which the cur- 
rent would soon widen sufficiently for his purpose. 
Centinels during the highest stage of water, are 
continually walking on the levees, as well to prevent 
such attempts, as to watch any inroads of the water. 

It would be adviseable to leave at intervals, 
openings in the levee, properly secured on each 
side, like the sluices of the saw mills, in order to 
let off the water of the river. An immense quantity 
escapes through the present levees. In proportion 
as ihe levees extend upwards, and those below 
become properiy secured, so as to prevent much 
of the water from escaping, they must be raised. 
A vast body of water at the present time passes 
off in thase places, where there are no embank- 
ments; if this were kept in, the levees would every 
where require to be several feet higher. Artificial 
drains at proper distances might in a great measure 
obviate this difficulty. But not having leisure for 
these speculations, 1 leave them to others, who are 
otherwise interested, than as general well-wisher’s 
fur the prosperity of the country.” 


Rev. Francis Asbury. 

Tle substance of a letter fram the reverend Jolin 
W. Bond, to the reverend bishop M‘Kendree, giv- 
ing a particular account of the death of the reverend 
Francis Asbury, senior bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of the United States of America, 

Spottsylvania, Va. Aprel 1, 1816. 
REV. AND DEAR SIR, 

Probably before, this will reach you, you will 
have heard its solemn contents from some other 
source; but still I feel it my duty to send you a par- 
ticular account of what has taken place;—yesterday 
the Lord visited us with a most solemn and afflict- 
ing Providence—He has taken our venerable Father 
from us, Yes! bishop Asbury is dead! 

We reached the house of his old fiiend, Joht 
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Patts, in Manchester, on Saturday, the 16th day of 
March. On Sabbath he insisted on speaking to a 
congregation, to be convened at 4 o’clock in brother 
Potts’ house. Though it was with difficulty he 
vould be heard, yet hc spoke for more than an hour, ; 
and when done, did net appear so much exhausted 
as f expected. On Monday, though the weather 
was unfavorable, we crossed over te Richmond and 
put up with brother Raymond. On Thursday we 
moved to brother A. Foster’s. On Sunday, 24th, lie 
persisted in a resolution to speak te the congrega- 
tion at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. I feared the con- 
sequence, and urged cvery thing I could, with pru- 
dence, to dissuade him from it; but he said, Gon 
had given him a work to do there, and he must 
deliver his testimony. At the time appointed he 
was carried into the meeting housc, and sat in the 
pulpit, on a table, when he preached his last ser- 
mon, from Rom. 1X. chap. and 28th verse—* For He 
wiil finish the work and cut it short in riyhteousness; 
because a short work will the Lord make upon the earth.” 
He spoke near xn hour, and when done, was almost 
spent. We, however, set out on Tuesday, and tra- 
velled twenty-two miles. Brother Foster aeccompa- 
nied us to our old friend, ‘Thomas Crenshaw’s.— 
Being much fatigued, and very unwell, he tarried 
here on Wednesday, and requested that an appoint- 
ment should be made, and word sent out that there 
would be preaching at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
sayiig-—“He wished those that were with him to 
do something, if he could not.” A small congrega- 
thon collected, to whom? preached, but our vener- 
able father was too unwell to come into the con- 
gregation, 

On Thursday we again set out, and travelled 
twenty males, and put up with our good friend and 
brether, Edward Rouzee—here he was exceedingly 
feeble, though cheerful. We sct out again on Fri- 
day; brother Rouzee came several miles with us, 
and then took leave as one who was giving up his 
father to die. We dined at brother Hancock’s, and 
then proceeded (0 our old friend, George Arnold’s, 
travelling, in all that day, about twelve miles; but 
}never saw him so much exhausted in travelling 
before. He said to me, on Saturday morning, “if 
this should be as good a day as yesterday, we can 
hardly help travelling some.” It, howeyrer, rained, 
and I was net sorry to see it, wishing him to rest. It 
being proposed that we should have meeting on 
Sabbath, | spoke of sending a nete to a family about 
five miles off, wlio, it was said, would be much gra- 
tified to knew it. The bishop hearing it, replied— 
“You need not be ina hurry:”? which was so wiusual 
thing for him to say respeeting meeting, especially 
ou the Lord’s day, that { concluded he apprehended 
that he would be too weak to hear the noise of 2. 
meeting in the heuse. He spent a very resticss 
night, and in tke morsing appeared mere than 
usually unwell. 1 proposed sending for a physician, 
the family saying, that there was a Dr. Lewis, x 
practitioner of eminence, about ten or twelve miles 
off. He objected, saying, “2 shall not be able to teil 
hin what is the matter with me, and the man will 
hot know what to do.’ On my urging it again, he 








Said, “he could only pronounce me dead.” 1 said,! 
“probably he could give you something that would | 


relicve you.” He replied, “my breath will be gone! 


before he can get here.” i said, “£ hope you have no: 


— 





believe I understood his sentiments fully.” Ife 
replied—*Yes.” ) 

Afier a while, asking the hour of the day, and 
heing told it was near eleven, he asked if 1t is not 
“time for meeting,” being told that there was none 
present but the family, he replied—*call them to- 
gether, 1 want to have meeting.” They being coi- 
tected, Tread what was our lesson for the day, Hic: 
Mist chapter of the book of Revelation; it being 
remarkable that the last chapter in the Revelation, 
which in course would have been read in the evening,, 
should be the lesson which should close the day on 
which he closed his labors. During the whole ot 
the meeting, his soul seemed much engaged, and 3 
it was truly an affecting time he appeared much 
clevafed, and raised his hands freqien'ly in token 
of triumph. When meeting was over he calied on 
me to “read the mite subscription.” But being 
told that there was none present but the fumily be 
saidno more. His calling for this to be read shows 
that eventhe pangs of death were not able to wrest 
from him the interests of the missions which lay 
with so much weight on his mind. 

After this his veice failed, but stall he gave 
evidence that he possessed his reason to the hast. 
A little before he died, finding that I was affected 
at his not being able to take a little barley watcr 
which 1 offered to him in a tea-spoon, he lifted up 
his head to:vards Heaven in token that he should 
soon be there. I then asked him if he found that 
Jesus was present? when he raised both his hands 
towards Heaven with an expression which I shall 
never forget. He then without a groan or com- 
plaint, fell asleep in the arms of his Savionr, at + 
o’clock on Sanday, the Sist of Mareh, @:hteca 
hundred and sixteen. Yours, with respect, 

JOHN W. BOND. 

Rev. Bishop AE Kendree. 





Battle of Bunker’s Hill. 


Witlkesbarre, ( Pa.) May 10.—I stepped into the 
heuse of a friend the other evening, and he told me, 
that in rummaging over some old drawers he found 
a curiosity. It was indeed very interesting and cu- 
rious, to me at least, and I dare say it would be so 
to you, reader. ‘The thing referred io was a view or 
plan of the battle of Bunker’s hill, taken by a Bri- 
tish officer at the time, who was in the cnguyement. 
The execution was in a stvle of uncommon neainess; 
and as far as it was possible for me to judge, ex- 
tremely and minutely xecurate. The references 
were numerous and particuiar. ‘Che place of landing 
of the British was laid down—each regunent num- 
bered—the artiilerv and ight infantry particularly 
designatcd—ihe precise line of marca marked out 
—the situation of the Ammcrican posts af defence, 
even to a barn, and the particular force that at- 
tacked the barn, laid down. ‘Vhe place of the ereat- 
est carnage or loss of the Britisi—the two vesscls 
that were moored to annoy our people—the battery 
that played upon eur fortufications—the line of re. 
treat and the situation ef the craf stalinned to cut 
off our troops, the situation of the commanding offi- 
cer of the British; and indeed every thing that 
could tend to give a fill and clear ideaofr the situ- 
ation and movements of the partics. On looking over 





apprehension of any thing so serious taking place,} this map deep and strong emotions were excite — 
huve your” He answered—“Yes.? After a while I} pride at the glerious defence made by our uadisei- 


asked him, “whether, if any thing seriots should) plined American scomanry, agaiust the vest regular 


- . ‘i . ao, 04 4 © ten to mm th «et - 
take place he had any word to leave with me. Hej forces of the old world—patriousm, by consitering 


Ny 


sud, he had spoken, and written so fully, that it wus 
inmecessary. Ltoldiim “that Lhad heard him speak 
” fregnently on the offirs of the charéh that | 


oe 


the spirit and devotion of our milida in defence of 
freedom and their country—pity for the suffering ; 
Bs the number who fell, dad admiration of- the 
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dauntless spirit of the assiftants and the »ssailed. 
At the same time it was impossible to repress the 
smile, half in anger and h:lf in mirth at the repe- 
tition of the word Rebels” which occurred so of:en 

jn the delineation. It brought to our minds the bat- 
tle of the kegs, where the frequent use of that 
odious and’ contemptible expression is so hand- 
somely ridiculed. 

This probably is the only accurate plan of that 
memorable battle, in existence. It ought certainly 
to be engraved, and the copies multiplied, together 
with a correct account of the engagement, and to 
be in possession of every friend to the liberties of 


the country. [ Gleaner. 





Navy of the United States. 


Promotions in the United States’? navy, on the 27th 
April, 1816. 
TO BE CAPTAINS. _ 
John Orde Creighton. 





Samuel Angus 
MelancthonT. Woolsey, & 
TO BE MASTERS COMMANDANT. 
Nathaniel Haradan George C. Read 
Samuel Woodhouse Henry E. Ballard 
Charles C. B. Thompson | Thomas Garable and 
Alexander S. Wadsworth | Wiiliam Carter, jun. 
George W. Rodgers 
TO BE LIEUTEN 





‘ANTS, 


John Hill, jr. No. 1} James Mork No. 17 
James Armstrong 2 e — ew Fitzhugh ~— 18 
Joseph Smoot 3} Wm. M. Caldwell 19 
Robert B. Randolph 4 john K. Carter 29 
William Berry | 5 | Joseph Cross 21 
Samuel L. Breese 6} Abraham S. Ten Eick 22 
John Evans 7|Thomas Hamersley 23 
Richard Heath 8} John White 24 
Benjamin Page 9} Wm. M. Robins 25 
John T. Ritchie 1°} Robert Field’ 26 
John A. Wish 11 | Hiram Paulding 27 | 
John Gwynn 12| Enoch Lowe 28 | 


William A. Weaver 13] Jona’n D. Williamson 29) 
Thomas W. Wyman 14| Charles L. Springer, & 30! 
James L. Morris 15 W illiam A. Lee :: 31 
John A. Beisches 16 

. : TO BE SURGEONS. 
John Young and 


Wm. Barnwell 
Charles M. Reese. 


Wm. C. Whittlesey 
Peter Christie “ 
TO BE SURGEON’S MATE. 
James R. Boyce. 
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British Parhament. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, maRCH 30. 

Lord Castlereagh moved for leave to bring in a 
bill for the more effectually retaining Naroirox 
Bonaparte in custody at St. Helena. .He had ‘also 
another bill to'introduce for regulating the inter- 
course with the island. Some doubts had been start- 
eu, whether it was competent to the crown to detain 
Bonaparie. The case was one attended with peculiar 
eircumstances. If there were any doubts on the sub- 











ject, he felt it his duty to apply io parliament. As| 
to the propriety of the measure, he apprehended 
He thought | 


no doubt or difference in the house. 
all would come to the same conclusion as to its | 
propriety and necessity. In viewing the situation | 
of Boi naparte, he certainly was‘not a prisoner of war | 
taken in the ordinary way. © He had entered into an 


were at war, and with whom we had not made 
peace? He could give us no just grounds of se- 
curity. The present application for « bill for his 
detention wes certainly stpported by the laws of 
nations. But he had no objection.to put the question 
upon the broad ground of state necessity, without 
considering Bunaparate either as a former subject 
of France, . or as once the ruler of that gountry or 
of Elba. It’ was very natural that our officers at 
St. Helena should know how they were to treat this 
individual. Tt was the wish of the _ nto treat 
hitn as comfortably as was convenient; but the offi- 
cers should know their authority distinctly. Con- 
siderable prec: cutionary arringements were ne- 
cessary to cut off all intercourse with foreign ves- 
sels, and even with our own merchant v vessels, 

except the East india ships, which approached in 
some degree to line-of-battle-ships. jt appeared 
necessary to enforce this regulation. He anticipated 
no doubt as to the principle of the two bills, of 
which the objects were to provide sufficient security 
as little painfully to Bonaparte as possible, and to 
regniate the intercourse with the island. 

Mr. Brougham said he lad no idea of opposing 
the motion for the bill. He might express himself 
more fully on a future occasion ‘but he wished first 
to see the whole of the proposed arrangemen‘s. He 
had no hesitation in saying’, he believed there would 
be a unanimous concurrence in carrying into effect a 
measure for the sccuring Bonapaite in sife custody. 
‘if there were doubts as to his detention, it was the 
better way to settle them by an act of parniament. 
Viewing him cither as a sovereign prince, or a 
native ofanother country, the government of which 
did not claim him, it appeared to be conformable 
to the law of nations that we shauid, under all the 
circumstances detain him even without an act of 
lparliamen’. Heé perhaps differed from some of his 
friends on this subject: but this aiffercnce of opin- 
lion seemed to him 2 good reuson foran act of parsiae 
ment, under which Bonaparte i 17 custody should be 
, tre: ated with lenity and kindness, as far as was con- 
‘sistent with security. A period might also be put 
'iohis detention, when the affairs of Europe rendered 
jit safe and convenient. That, however, was not im 

mediately a subject of discussion; but with the 
medifications he had alluded to, le should agree to 
the bill. 
‘ Mr. Grenfell adverting to what fell from Mr. 
Brougham, said (as we uuderstoo? him) that the 
limitation of Bonaparte’s confinement ought to be 
that of his life. : 
| Mr. Brougham explained. He certainly did not at 
ipr esent see any particular limitation to the custody 
tof Bonaparte. Ail he meant was that if any material 
change took place in Europe, ticre might be cir- 
cumstances which would justify an alteration res- 
peécting his detention. 

Gen. Mathew wished to know whetler the other 
French officers, such as Bertrand &c. were to be 
detained ? 

Sir W. Garrow observed, that Bonaparte only 
| was mentioned in the bill which had no relation 
‘to any body else. 

Mr. Bennet also asked, whether the officers were 
to be detained? 

Lord Castlereagh said, that government had it not 
in contemplation to take measures for the detention 
of the officers. 

In answer to a question, we understood lord 
‘Castlereagh to say that. government intended ta 














agreement by which he had the Isie of Elba, which | treat Bonaparte on the footing of a prisoner of war. 


Agreement he afterwards broke. Was jie tien to} 
“be regarded as a sovereign prince with whom we 


, 


The two bills were then brought UP, my? read v 
first time. ; rr ! 
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April 5. Mt. Ponsonby wished to know, what 
svould be the amount of the whole expense of guard- 
ing the person of Bonaparte at St. Helena? 

Lord Castlereagh was not at present prepared to 
state the amount of the expense. The public would 
not be liable te the whole expense, but only to the 
excess beyond what the island cost the East India 
company. It was not merely the interest of this 
country that the establishment for the custody of 
Bonaparte should be such as to preclude all possi- 
bility of his escape; but it was due to the other 
powers, that they should have nothing to reproach 
us with on this subject. 

Mr. Tierney thought it unreasonable that we 
snould pay more than our proportion of this ex- 
pense, 

Lord Castlercagh said, he had stated some time 
aro, that there were none of the allied powers but 
were ready to take charge of Bonaparte without 
putting this country to expense; that ii was not con- 
sistent with good faith to the individual in ques- 
tion to deliver him overtoany other power; and, in- 
gleed, that good policy required he should not be 
kept in any part of the continent. 

Mr. Tierney said, whatever might be thought 
with regard to the allies, though he saw no reason 
why they should not relieve us from a portion of 
this expense, still he wanted to know why France 
was not to pay her share? He would ask, if the 
keeping Bonaparte out of Europe was not as good 
a security for the repose of Europe, as keeping up 
anarmy in France? . 

Mr. Ponsonby thought the custody of Bonaparte 
out of Europe was an affair common to all the Eu- 
ropean powers, and the interest being common, the 
expense ought alsoto be common. We might have 
paid to any of the great powers, you are none of 
you masters of such a position as St. Helena, and 
therefore it is for the common imterest that he 
shouid be entrusted to us; but then, as this is for 
the common interest, the charge should not fall 
entirely on us. Had this been urged by those to 
whom the interests of this country were entrusted 
at the late negociations, he could not believe that 
the allies would have objected to it. . At all events, 
there could be no reason why France should not 
have been made to pay a farther sum of money for 
what was so necessary to her safety. This was one 
of the strongest proofs ever given of the truth of 
this vulgar saying—whoever negociated for Eng- 
land, John Bull was always made to pay. 

Mr. Hammersley asked if any proposition had 
been made to the allies, that they should bear their 
share of expense? 

Lord Castlereagh conceived no foreign power 
could, with propriety, have been asked to contribute 
any sum to be expended at the discretion of any 
other power. ‘It would have been requisite that in 
this case every transaction should have been made 
the subject ef common deliberation, which would 
have been contrary to the dignity of this country. 

Mr. Ponsonby could not see how it was beneath 
the dignity of this country to insist that a jomt ben- 
efit should be made a subject of joint expense. 

Mr. Peel did not see any departure from ithe prin- 
ciple followed m the case of prisoners of war, the 
expense of whom were defrayed by eacli separate 
party who took them. 

Mr. Ponsonby contended, that the case was en- 
tirely different from that of prisoners of war; and as 
to the character of the country, he did not see how 
it could be raised by paying the whole expense, 
while every other power wag benefitted in the same 


Mr. C. W. Wynh cid not see how eur dignity 
could be at all affected by being relieved of part of 
this expense. 

Mr. Ponsonby asked when the amount of the ex- 
pense of guarding the person of Bonaparte would 
be ready. 
Mr. Goulburn said, he should be enabled to ari« 
swer this question on Monday next. 

SSaaa ———S—— 

, Y 
Speech of lord Castlereagh, 
In the British house of commons, Feb. 19, on moving 
an address to the prince regent, in approbation of the 


late treaties entered into by the British government, 
with France and the allied powers. 


[The editor of a Boston paper introduces this 
speech with the following remarks, to which we 
subscribe—] 

“This speech is full of infermation relative te: 
the late negociations and adjustments, and is the 
most important historical document that has re- 
cently appeared. Its length has for some time 
prevented our undertaking to copy it. The reader 
who wishes to be made acquainted with the histo- 
ry of the late events, will not regret that it occu- 
pies so large a portion of our paper: 

After some introductory remarks, principally upoh 
the form of the vote which he was about to pro- 
pose, his lordship proceeded : 

From ithe very nature of the war, and the ¢harac- 
ter of the enemy with whom they had to cotend, 
the contest was one of that description in which all 
restricted efforts would have been equally unwise, 
whether with respect toa sound policy or fo econo- 
my. Many honorable gentlemen had formed an er- 
roneous opimion of that contest, as if th mass of 
the French nation were embarked in th: cause of 
Bonaparte; but though that view was :‘rroneous, 
one general and unanimous feeling peraded Eu- 
rope, that it would prove one of the mot arduous 
centesis in which the alliance had ever ageged.— 
Whatever doubts existed as to the desftrate cha- 
racter of the struggle, they only contituted an 
additional reason why the government,in any ar. 
rangements it might make im carryingm the war, 
should make them upon the largest andmost com- 
prehensive scale. ‘The country certaint was not in 
a condition to be able to afford the exences of a 
protracted war, and therefore it becamcthe wish of 
government to make the confederacy atomprehen- 
sive as possible, not only with respectto the pow- 
ers included in it, but as to the effort-which each 
were likely to bring into the field. Wth that view 
of the contest it would have been mst unwise to 
have starved it in any of its parts, or tdiave abstain- 
ed from throwing into the alliance allhat vigor and 
energy, and exertion, which the librality of the 
house had enabled ministers to prodve. The house 
would see, upon examiming the greamass of trea- 
ties before it, the extent to which a’Eurepe com- 
bined. With the exception of Swedn, who was by 
no means indisposed to unite withhe other pow- 
ers, but who was prevented from sdcing by mo- 
tives of economy, which the other embers of the 
alliance allowed to be a sufficient gvund of exemp- 
tion, there was not a single powe on the east of 
France who was not comprehendecn the general 
league. On the other side of Frang also, although 
Portugal was prevented from imediately joining 
in alliance, on account of the dist:ce of the prince 
regent from his dominions, there as no power ex- 
cept Spain who was not bound upy that confede- 
racy. The reason why the name | that power was 
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(respecting which a question had been asked by an 
henorable member ona preceding evening,) Was be- 
cause she objected to the form of that instrument, 
and from a point of etiquette. Not being one of the 
four principal powers who signed the declaration of 
the 13th March, she declined, from a dignity of 
feeling, which perhaps ought not to have operated 
at that moment, to become an acceding party to the 
treaty of the 25th March. But, at the same time, 
she readily made an offer of her assistance to the 
full extent of her means. , 
With respect to the amount of subsidies which 
had been paid, he trusted government had pursued 
that course of policy which essentially contributed 
to the consolidation of that vast force which was 
arrayed against France. ‘The general mass of the 
subsidies paid to the four great powers, as well as 
to those who afterwards acceded to the alliance, 
amounted originally to five millions. We, on our 
part, supulated to bring into the field 150,000 men, 
or to pay an equivalent in money equal to the 
amount of force not actually supplied. During the 
course of the war, we have kept up, including the 
Hanoverians and the corps in Italy and Flanders, 
between eighty and ninety thousand men, so that 
we had to pay, in money, for-a proportion of troops 
amounting to about sixty thousand men. ‘The pow- 
ers of Europe were agreed in opinion, that some 
had better be cmployed towards the general system 
of alltanee, by subsidizing all the minor powers. 
The king of the Netherlands received no subsidy, 
for ressons which were sufficently obvious, nor did 
the treops of Switzerland receive any, because they 
were not actively emploved against France. The 
general tate of subsidy wes upon the calculation 
of eleventpounds per man. The fourth of the whole 
subsidiesywas saved, and the gross amount of them 
did net eiceed six millions. The house had seen 
what wasthe efiect of that policy. It had contri- 
buted to {nite and consolidate a confederacy so im- 
mense, tht no extent of disaster could have altered 
the ultimée issue of the campaign, though certam- 
iy it mighthave been protracted. Even if the battie 
of Waterlo had been as fatal and disastrous to the 
allied troms, as it proved to the army of France, 
yet the mens which were brought into active opera- 
rations wet so prodigious and so powerful, that the 
final resul of the contest would unquestionably 
have beenhe same. It was a general impression 
felt by evey member of the alliance, that no delay 
should tak@place which might be avoided. Delay 
would week to the character of the war a fea- 
ture of aggivation and difficulty, which was most 
anxiously to\e deprecated. It was, in fact, of the 
last importate, not only that the success should be 
early, and tht it shouid be decisive, but that Eu- 
rope in the posecution of that great cause, which 
was the causof Europe against usurpation, and an 
attempt to rsew military despotism, should act 
with that stregth, power and unity, which might 
undeceive thé'rench nation upon a point in which 
their national jnity was most likely to delude them. 
Whatever migt have been the result of the cam- 
paign, if they ould flatter themselves that it arose 
out of any partular concurrence of circumstances, 
and not from \e magnitude and controling force 
of the powers sembied against them, there would 
stili have existl a disposition, connected with that 
national pride hich belongs io them to indulge in 
these military fdings which never can be compati- 
ble with the géral repose of Europe. But cer- 
iainly the charaer of the battle of Waterloo, to- 


the motives that brought the whole of Europé 
against them. It was of great importance to teach 
France that lesson of wisdom, and there was no 
Frenchman who could now have a doubt upen the 
subject. In the last campaign, at the battle of Wa- 
terloo, they had an opportunity of trying their mili- 
tary skill in its highest perfection, against that of 
England and Prussia, assisted by the troops of some 
of the minor states. There never was an army 
which took the field more ample in all the resources 
and equipments which could give vigor and eflicien- 
cy—there never was an army which went to battle 
with a more desperate determination to conqucr or 
to die, than that which Bonaparte led to the fron- 
tiers of the Netherlands; and yet he apprehended, 
there was no instance in the annals of war (speak- 
ing it without any derogation from the prowess or 
skill displayed by the French on this memorable 
day) that could be compared to the manner in 
which the army of the duke of Wellington, aided 
by that of prince Blucher, defeated that army, with 
such a character of success as could not be found 
in the most brilliant victories upon record, in any 
age or country.—{ Hear!’ hear! )—He shovld be 
glad to know what single victory ever led to re- 
sults so vast and important in a political and mili- 
tary point of view as the battle of Waterloo7— 
( Hear! )—The enemy by that one victory, were ab- 
solutely precluded from again appearing in the field, 
while the victors approached in a triumphant march 
of fourteen days to the capital of the enemy, which 
they had reduced to submission —( Hear! )—That 
battle decided the character of the war, and the 
fate of the government, and compelled the indivi- 
dual, by whose lawless aggression it had been ex- 
cited, to seek a refuge from destruction of the ve- 
ry country which he had designedto rum. He did 
not think that he indulged in any excess of nation- 
al exultation, when he thus described the unparal- 
lelled character of the battle of Watcrloo.—( Hear! 
rear! ) 

Having stated those grounds of the policy up- 
on which his majesty’s government proceeded, he 
trusted this house would feel upon that branch of 
the question little or no difficulty in coming to such 
an opinion, as would enable them te go to the 
foot of the throne with an unanimous expression of 
sentiment. There never perhaps existed an in- 
stance of a confederacy to such an extent of mili- 
tary strength combined with so much military or- 
der. It appeared, from the circumstance of a re- 
turn which was made cfthe effective force, in con- 
sequence of an arrangement made with the French 
government who were to furnish the necessary 
equipments and clothing, that there was actually 
an allied force concentrated within the the territo- 
ry of France, afier the battle of Waterloo, amount- 
ing to 1,240,000 men. He could assure the house 
that the numbers were not overrated, for the re- 
turns were most scrupulously checked by the duke 
of Wellington, who was appointed to conduct the 
arrangements in question. In addition, however, 
to that force, there were also in movement against 
France diffcrent corps of large magnitude. ‘here 
were 100,000 Austrians marching towards the 
Rhine, and 150,000 Russians, the head of which co- 
lumn was already advanced beyend the Elbe in 
Franconia. There was a point to which he wished 
to allude, while mentioning the co-operation of the 
la ter power; and he was the more hound to men- 
is, i honor of that power, because there scem- 
ed to exist adisposition on the part of this coum- 





gether with theirangements subsequent upon that 
battle, would lea no ground to.quesiion what were | 


try to view its general character and procceding’ 
with jealousy. Por his own part be ccrtainly say 
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nothing which could justify that jealousy; on the cxisied many powerful feelings in some of the troops 
contrary, in some points of policy which were al- «arising out of the circumstances under which the 
most cardinal in the system of Russia, he had ob- ‘spoliations and subjugation of France throughout 
served a disposition to consult and promote the in-|Europe had been carried on, a general spirit of be- 
terests of Gre it Britain —¢ Hear! Hear! ) ‘The con-|nevolence and clemency animated the whole con- 
duct of Russia with regard to the Tonian islands, was |federacy towards their vanquished enemy. Not, 
an instance of that disposition which he had men-jhowever, to detain the house longer with that sub- 
tioned. He could not indeed but consider it as an un- ject, he wished to draw their attention more point- 
fair degree of jealousy which we attached to that!edly tothat particular point, on which he appre- 
power, because of its vast resources, its numerous jhended, whatever difference of opinion might arise, 
population, and its extensive territory, as if there- jit -would be found principally to turn. In advert~ 
fore it was necessarily disposed to play a game of ing to the line of policy which was pursued, it was 
ambition, which threatened the permanent interests | necessary he should observe, that a great distinc- 
and security of Europe. ( Hear, Hear.) It became|tion existed between the peace of the preceding 
him, however, to pay a fair tribute of acknowledg-| year, and that which was afterwards concluded.— 
ment to ihe eminent services which it performed |For his own part, he would never forget the gene- 
towards promoting the general objects of the con-|rous and disinterested conduct of the allies towards 
federacy. By the stipulations of the treaty of the| France in the year 1814, though, perhaps, if looked. 
25th March, she was under no further obligation)at in conjunction with the events that afterwards 
than that of bringmg into the field 150,000 men, a/occurred, it might be wished that it had never been 
number which she in the first instance increased,!adopted. But what human transaction would bear 
and ultimately augmented to not less than 250,000./to be considered, or would endure the application 
The dvke of Wellington saw 150,000 Russians|of after occurrences in determining its abstract, 
reviewed in the piains of Vertus, all under arms;|wisdom or prudence? (Hear, hear_) If the allies, 
and his grace declared that he had never seen an/when they conquered the peace of 1814, when the 
army better equipped, more perfect in discipline,|French nation seemed already to Jeap into their 
or exhibiting altogether a more martial and soldier-jarms, and into the arms of their legitimate king; 
like appearatice.—( Hear, hear._)—It was his duty) when only one strong and electric feeling appeared 
to state that that increased and most important/to be entertained throughout the whole country, 2 
force was brought into active service by the em-/a feeling of joy and gratitude at being delivered 
peror of Russia, without even an attempt on the/from their tyrants; if at that moment they had re- 
part of this country or that of his imperial majesty, | fused to meet the general enthusiasm of the nation, 
to establish any pecuniary negociation. He had/and pursued a stern and angry policy; if they had 
actually put 100,000 men in motion, and they were} carried on the war with the determination of des- 
considerably on the advance towards the French | troying Bonaparte and his adherents, instead of ac- 
frontier before any arrangements were made to give|ceptirg his submission and permitting his depar- 
him that subsidiary assistance which had already; ture, he was confident they would have been ac- 
been bestowed upon the lowest of the minor powers | cused of interested and narrow views of policy, and 
embarked in the general confederacy. He must}of having clouded that horizon which looked so 
say, therefore, that it was not good policy to antici-| calm and beautiful to all who obscrved it. Tt was, 
pate imaginary dangers from the military strength |on the contrary, and always ought to be, the chici 
and resources of Russia when they had hitherto policy of a great confederacy to act upon large and 
been employed only in the public cause of Europe. | liberal principles in every part ofits career, and up- 
It was not wise to provoke the suspicions of that/on those principles, in the most extensive sense ot 
power by such imputations upon its views. ( Hear.) |the word, the confederacy of last year unqtiestion - 
With respect to the combined efforts made by all ably acted. Ifindeed every member composing tha: 
the members of the alliance, he should not over-state | confederacy had not so acted, the very clements of 
them when he said, that if the war had continued two | which the confederacy consisted were of such a cha- 
months longer, there would have been a million and | racter, that hardly any attempt at violence, or any 
a half of soldiers in France to carry on the con-/ effort at spoliation, could have been made which 
test. So large ahost, composed of the military of! would not have found, in the principles that bound 
various nations, might be sapposed to have a ten-/them altogether, its own corrective and remedy. 
tlencv to produce those evils inseparably attendant /It was a confederacy formed to resist oppression, 
upon the movements of hostile armies; but it was} and not to inflict i. “That was its true and legiti- 
not among the least of the ohjects which occupied} mate character, and never was its character shewn 
the attention of the allied sovereigns to introduce | in a more imposing point of view than in the cam- 
mto their corps a strict and religious discipline, | paign of 1814. 
which might restrain all excesses. It was impossi-| After such a war as was then weed against 
ble perhaps to do that in the carly stage of the! France, they retired from her territory without 
transac ion, in such a way as should prevent alljust lclaiming any other tribute of reward than that peace 
grounds of complaint in the districts where they|which appeared to leave France more happy and 
happen to be; but even in those districts the evils | Europe more secure than they had been for a long 
complained of arose principally from the circum-| series of years.—If the allics had pursued a more 
stance that the peasantry were alarmed at their ap- | doubtful course of policy, if they had adopted to- 
proach, and did not remain in their houses to ad- lwards France or Bonaparte, a course of measures 
minister those supplies which were required. After |partaking of more severity and rigour, perhaps the 
rome time, however, a degree of order was intro- |consequences would have been to involve that coun- 
duced, no less creditable to the armies themselves try and the confederates ina protracted and intes- 
than to the civilized times in which welive. There} tine warfure. It was obvious, however, that what- 
Was no instance in history of ten or eleven hundred | ever motives of wisdom or discretion dictated that 
thousand men being thrown into'a ceuntry as they | forbearance and wenerosity in 1814, it would have 
were im France, living at the expense of that coun-! been childishness in the extreme, if ut the close of 
try, and vet without any marked instance of indis-! the last campaign, they had indulged in- the same 
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the peace upon fundamental principles, more calcu- 
lated to correct any new mischiefs that might arise. 
In examining that question, in a diplomatic point of 
view, he wished first (assuming it as a wise and ne- 
cessary plan to adopt some principle of precaution, 
because it had been contended by an honorable and 
learned gentleman on a former evening, that we 
had no right to form any system of precautionary 
measures that interfered with the internal affairs of 
France, a position which he should argue afterwards) 
to examine the two modes in which the principles 
could be applied. First, the general principle and 
the general ground of political necessity, upon which 
interference could be justified: and secondly, a 
more partial view of the particular situation in 
which the allies stood with respect to France. He 
was the more anxious to meet that branch of the 
discussion fairly, because it was one which had been 
much pressed by the honorable gentlemen on the 
other side of the house. _ 

A reference Lad been made on a former evening 
to a letter written by lord Clancarty; from a single 
sentence of which it was attempted to be adduced, 
that we entered upon the late war for the single 
and exclusive object of deposing Bonaparte, and 
that provided he did not reign, it would be matter 





of perfect indifference to us who was at the head 
of the French government. He apprehended, how- 


ing legitimate assistance towards his resteration,; 
this country and Europe in géneral would be secur- 
ing their own permanent interests and tranquility, 
In all the state documents of that period, if they 
were collated, he would venture to say, that they 
would all present one general and identified course 
of principles upon that subject. Above all, it was 
least probable that lord Clancarty in a letter dated 
the 8th of May, should drift into a doctrine ex- 
pressly contrary to those principles; because not 
only his perspicuity of mind, and general sound- 
ness of reasoning, would have prevented such an 
anomaly, but, in point of fact, his letter was only 
an explanatory despatch, growing out of the treaty 
ofthe 25th of March. He would rest the question, 
therefore, upon the whole of these documents, the 
declaration issued at Vienna on the 13th of Mareh 
—the.treaty signed on the 25th of March, and the 
declaration issued at home on the 13th of April, 
when we ratified that treaty. 

[Here his lordship went mto an argument upon 
the right of one country to interfere in the inter- 
nal government of another. Without contending 
for a right of wanton interference, he argued from 
general principle, and from political practice of na- 
tions, that no country was tied up from interfering 
in the state of a foreign country, when that state 
had an influence on its own interest and security. 


ever, if the honorable and learned gentleman who! in support of his own doctrine, he referred to the 
referred to that despatch of lord Clancarty, had} former practice of Great Britain, to whig authority 
read the sentence which he quoted in connection|in 1717, when the triple alliance was formed, to 


calculations, if they cquid be accomplished by just 


-prefer the establishment of a government in the 


with the next sentence, he would have found the! 
principle distinctly avowed, that though we never 
declared the object of the war to be for the pur- 
pose of imposing on France any form of govern- 
ment, or that the restoration of the Bourbons as 
the sine qua non upon which we were prepared to 
treat for peace; yet other views entered into our 


and lawfulmeans. We certainly objected to iona- 
parte as the sovereign of France; but did it there- 
fore follow, that we had no choice as to who might 
be sovereign, or that we were so blind as not to 


maintain the protestant succession in Great Britain, 
and the succession in France and Spain, according 
to the treaty of Utrecht. He quoted also several 
other treaties, in which the parties mutually en- 
gaged to furnish assistance to each other in case of 
intestine quarrels. He then proceeded. ] 

As an advance to an exposition of the precise diplo- 
matic relations that exisied at present in Europe, he 
would proceed to consider the course which had been 
pursued by the allied powers. And first, he wish- 
ed to purge the conduct of the allies from the im- 
putation which, by some (forthe extreme views on 
all sides would no doubt be entertained) might be 





person of that individual with whom relations of/cast upon them of pushing the object of the safety 
amity could be most securely maintained, to the of Europe too far, and of sacrificing to it the inte- 
erection of any other government, at the head of;rests and character of the French people and the 


which, perhaps, might be placed a person growing),French monarch. As some would contend that 


out of that military system, to abate the nuisance enough had not been done, others would, no doubt, 
which have been the primary objects of the alli-| be as well prepared to maintain that too much had 
ance? He denied that there was any thing in the; been done, and the allies ought to have adhered to 
letter of lord Clancarty which gave even a shadow the terms of the treaty of Paris. 


of authority for such aconstruction to be put upon| This was certainly a subject open to argument, 


it, and he would refer the house to the declaration) If the stipulations alone of the treaty of the 25th of 
made by his majesty’s government, in the ratifica-- March were considered, it might appear, as the 


tion of the treaty of the 25th of March. Although | king of France was invited to accede to it, that he~ 


it was declared in that treaty, that the deposition ought to have been protected against any evil ef- 
of Bonaparte, and the exclusion of his dynasty,) fects of the irruption into his dominions. Certain- 
were the specific objects of the confederacy, and/ly, if Louis XVIII had remained in France, and de 
it was admitted that the restoration of the legiti-|fcto had been able by her own power and authori- 
mate sovereign, Louis XVIII, was a point most de-|ty to expel the invader, then the alli¢s would have 
sirable to be accomplished by any justifiable means| been bound to execute the treaty in all its provi- 
—we guarded expressly against being understood|sions. He would go further: even after the king 
as pledged to bring about that restoration. He/had been drivenout of France by his rebellious sub- 
begged the house would distinctly understand the; jects, or rather. by his rebellious army, for bis sub- 
grounds upon which that declaration went. |jects, in general, he believed, were never rebellious, 

It was not that we were indifferent as to whojif afver he had ceased de fuctato be king, it would 
should be sovereign, provided Bonaparte was ex-|haye laid on the good faith of the confederate pow- 
cluded, but that we should not bind ourselves tojers, in the event of his majesty having been restor- 


support any particular person i obtaining the 
throne of France. A strong preference uncoubted- 
ly existed in the councils of all the allies in favor 
of Louis XVIII not merely from personal conside- 


ed by the act of his o-vn subjects, in the event of 
the nation’s having risen against Bonaparte and 
his army, in imitation of the energetic example of 
the Dutch, and having replaced Louis on the throne, 





rations, but upon political grounds, and in afford- 


‘strictly to.adhere to the conditions of the treaty ar 
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Paris, and to the subsequent arrangements made at 
Vienna. But the case that occurred was widely 
distinguishable from that which he had just ima- 
gined. The king left France. He ceased to exer- 
cise the authority of government. The French na- 
tion was so supine, so unmindful of their true in- 
terests, as to submit to have a constitution impos- 
ed on them under the semblance of election, and 
to allow an unfaithful army to wield all the milita- 
- ry strength of the country against the allied pow- 
ers. Even the royalists of Vendee retired from the 
contest of their sovereign. Here waS acase not in 
contemplation ot the treaty of the 25th of March; 
and although the allies were disposed to act libe- 
rally and honorably towards Louis XVII. they were 
entitled, and indeed it was imposed upon them by 
their duty to their respective people to adopt pre- 
cautionary méasures, and to require from the French 
king and from the French nation both, some satis- 
faction in mitigation of the charges to which they 
had been rendered liable, and security against the 
recurrence of similar evils. As to the treaty of the 
25th of March, technically speaking, the king of 
France was no party in it. At the timeit was con- 
cluded by the four allied powers, it was not known 
that his majesty had left Paris. It was true that 
the Frérich minister signified the royal accession, 
but nevertheless, in point of fact, there had been no | 
actual accession on the part of France to the treaty. 
Looking therefore, simply at the dipiomatic law, 
there was nothing which precluded the allies from: 
taking such a view of their policy as the new circum. 
Stances appeared to require. But nevertheless, he 
protested against its being inferred that the allied 
powers imagined they stood, either in justice or in 
mee in the same situation in which they would 
ave been, had no engagement with the king of 
France taken place, and that they therefore sup- 
posed themselves warranted in abstaining from all 
indulgence. Enough of the original character of 
the alliance remained to prevent tliis. All the 
parties concerned were contending for the same 
sause—to relieve Europe from the military domi- 
nation of France. This imposed on the allies in 
equity towards Louis the 18th, a disposition not 
to carry the principle of indemnity and security. 
beyond the strict necessity of the case, but to 
endeavor to combine the general interests of the. 
king of France and the French nation with those 
measures Of precaution which were indispensible 
for the safety ofEurope. In consideriig the course 
of policy which had been adopted by the allies, 
therefore, it became necessary to look at the ele- 
ments of Which France was composed, for on that 
view alone could the arrangements which had been 
concluded«be pronounced wise or otherwise.—The 
French nation was separable into three great funda- 
mental divisions. In the first place the allies had 
to consider what course of policy was due to the 
king as a sovereign, having long suffered by the 
events of the revolution, and having invariably 
manifested a spirit of conciliation, eminently calcu- 
lated as fur as his majesty’s power extended, to se- 
cure the best hopes and wishes of Europe. Secondly, 
they had to look at the collected mass of the nation 
Which although some minor parts of it had lent 
themselves to the usurpation of Bonaparte, as a 
Whole, had maintained its loyalty and good dis- 
Position. Thirdly, they had to comprehend in their: 
deliberations that branch of the French system 
Which had invariably shown ‘itself hostile to the 
repose of Gurope, without the uiter subduing of 
which any prospect of peace with Prance, either 
ynder Louis or under anyother dynasty, must prove 











tilusory and trinsient. They felt that if the army 


of France, organized as it wag on thie principles of- 
military jacobinism, was still permitted, as in re-. 
cent times it had constantly been permitted, to hold 

its ascendancy over the people, and to maintain its 

influence in the councils of that nation, nothing was 

gained for the tranquility of Europe; but that the 

French government, of whomsoever composed, must 

continue to be impelled by its impetuous and un- 

principled dictates. The allies were satisfied that 

if the war should not prove fatal to that body, al- 

though peace might be restored, yét it would be 

restored only for ashort period, and would presently 

terminate in a renewal of hostilities. He would not 
cali for the approbation of that house of the course 
which had been pursued, if he were not prepared 
therefore to avow that the allies made the disso- 
lution and extinetion of that army the main object 

of their policy. Many of them had fallen in the 
field by the bravery and skill with which they had 
been encountered. But after that signal defeat of 
the French army, the allies would have been justly 
chargeable with their resurrection if they had not 
followed up the blow, and extinguished, as far as. 
it was possible, the power so dangerous to all. Still, 
however, it was necessary to be vigilant: If the 

governments of Europe werc to allow themselves 
to be lulled into security by supposing that the 
French army had ceased to exist because it had 
ceased to appear on the parade, they would soon 
witness a revival of that scourge which had so long 
desolated the world. He had no hesitation there ; 
fore, nay, he prided himself in avowing that it was 
distinctly declared to Louis XVII, that if he did 
not dissolve the French army, the allies must 
charge themselves with that indispensible task- 
In order to give effect to this representation, three 
hundred thousand men were assembled on the Loire 
with the intention of denouncing the armistice on a 
particular day, if arrangements were not made by 

the local authorities of France to dissolve that army, 
the existence of which was mcompatible with the- 
general repose. 

Under these circumstances, he put it to the 
feelings of every Englishman, whether our further 
interference was not only natural and just, but whe- 
ther it was not imperiously demanded by the state 
in which this requisition left the king. What right 
had we to call in the king to dissolve what was 
called the royal army, if after having done so, we 
meant to leave him to their mercy ? Were we not 
bound to defend him from them in their disbanded 
as well as in their collected state—in their character 
of conspirators as well as in their character of sol- 
diers? He for one, had never been disposed to 
depreciate the abilities of Bonaparte; but the com- 
parison of the danger arising to society from the 
talents of that individual, and from the disposition 
of the French army itself, was as the comparison 
between a drop of water and the sea. If the moral, 
or rather immoral, principle woven into the con- 
stitution of the French army, had been suffered to 
exist, the confinement of Bonaparte in the place to 
which he had been sent was almost an unimportant 
consideration, for such an army would not find it 
difficult to discover some man capable of leading it 
with courage and ability—The simple question for 
the allies to consider was, whether moral and civil 
principle should govern the world, or whether it 
should be ruled by a military despotism, inter- 
weuving itself by degrees into all the states of Eu- 
rope. Let those who were for pushing to an ex- 
treme the opinion of popular authority, reflect on 
what this military despotism had been founded. kr 
had grown out of that state of social disorgonization 
which modern philosophy and modern whigrtsm 
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tended to produce. It had been the sad refuge from 
the evils of anarchy. Fortunately the rashness and 
mtemperance by which it was characterized had 
prevented its perpetuation. Every effort to that 
effect, however, had been made by its great leader. 
In France, under Bonaparte, every thing had been 
rendered subordinate to the army. One of the last 
acts of Bonaparte was to call on the prefects of 
France to deliver to him descriptive lists of the 
females, their property, &c. in their respective 
districts, evidently intending to sacrifice them to 
the lust and rapacity of that army by which, oper- 
ated wpon by so powerful a stimulus, he vainly 
hoped to maintain himselfon the throneof France, 
and to carry desolation into the surrounding states. 
So far was the interference of the allied powers to 
put down the French army from being unpopular 
in-France, that he had never talked with a single 
well-informed man in that country who had not 
spoken of the tyranny of the military despotism 
as that from which it was desirable to escape — 
Even those who had run through the whole course 
ef the revolution denounced the military system as 
a monster in government which triumphed over t: e 
law, and which rendered the state a mere instru- 
ment for the gratification of its own detestible 
wishes. Not only were the steps taken by the 
allics to guard against the return of this military 
despotism gratefully acknowledged in France, but 
a strong and very general solicitude wus shown that 
they would take into their protection the civil con- 
stitution of that country—a step which, according 
to the established relation between nations, it was 
impossible to take. 
With respect to the great body of the French na- 
tion, whatever levity they might have exhibited; 
Ww ith whatever facility they might have lent them. 
selves to the different usurpations, it was the anxi- 
ous desire of the allied powers not to pursue io- 
wards them a resentful or revengeful policy, but if 
possible to combine the system of security for Eu- 
rope with such acts as would mark this great distin- 
suishing character of their proceedings, namely, 
that their hostility was directed, not against France 
HOt against France in aroyal sense; but 
against Frince in a revolusionary sense, and most 
essentizily against France as the concentration of 
military jacobinism. Wor did the allies proceed on 
this principle alone. They acted on a very broad 
policy. If they had spoiled the game they had been 
playing, by mixing it up with any ordinary question 
vetween state and state—if, instead of endeavoring 
tore-include France in the paie of social nations, they 
had attempted to degrade lher—they would have 
combined all Mrance against them, instead of hav- 
mg the mass OF the people on their side. 
there was some people who might heave supposed 
vaat this wus a favorable moment for eer any 
France of the encroachments which she had made 
under Louis XiVib. aad making her return to her 
vidlimits. But however specious this supposition, 
the reasoning on which it was founded appeared to 
nim to be extremely fallacious. If France had grown 
the the period alluded to, other states had 
also risen. Tie power of the British empire, for 
instance, had increased so much of late veurs as to 
vender the reduction of France less necessary. The 
power of Russia also bad nic reahcd so much, thut 
with every confidence in its moderate exercise, it 
rendered impoiiiic uw reduction of that of France. 
And above ali, nothing could have been more fatal 
t9 the poiicy end ol cei of the great confederacy, 
which was to ¢eep Lieir generat principie distiict 
irom any petty arrangement between state and stats, 
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Having embarked with every thing wise and loyat 
in France, against a danger common to all Europe, 
it would have been most injurious had they made an 
indirect advantage of existing circumstances, and 
failed to preserve to France her character as a na- 
tion. From the king to the meanest peasant in the 
country, not a man but would have united against 
them had they pursued any other policy. What the 
confederuies especially was charged with was, to 
tranquilize the world—not to carve out the differ- 
ent states according to their own notions; whieh, 
although they might be abstractediy right, would, 
if indulged, lead them from that which was theis 
great and important object. Coming to the consi- 
deration of the subject with this view of it, various 
lines of policy offered themselves to their adoption. 
There was the course of calling on France for 2 
severe contribution of money, and there was the 
course of culling on her for an extensive dismem- 
berment of territory. A false impression was, he 
believed, very prevalent on this part of the ques- 
tien. It was supposed by some that it would be 
more wise to have made a substantial demand of 
France for territory, leaving the French govern- 
mcn. in possession of all their resources, and it was 
imegined that of all cessions a pecuniary cession 
was most revolting to the feclings of the French. 
He could assure the house that nothing could be 
less true than this proposition. With the exception 
of the natural repugnance which all men had to part 
with their money, there was hardly any indisposition 
in France to this measure. Indeed the state of the 
French finances admitted it. Out of the nature of 
its situation, and the profligacy of its conduct, had 
grown this advantage. While all the rest of the 
world were straining their exertions, France had 
scarcely a burden; for as soon as they had created 
armies, they turned them loose to prey on mankind. 
He believed, therefore, that France was ina state of 
greater financial atiuence tian any other country 
in Europe; and more especially with reference to 
the two neighboring states, Prussia and Austria. 
He would take this opportunity of saying, tha 
under existing circumstances of those two coun- 
tries, i: had not been deemed prudent or wise by 
the British government to press the repayment vi 
the imperial loan. They really were notin a state 
at present to make the exertion whicli that repay- 
ment would require. In the last two campaigns 
Prussia had expended 1200 miilions of livres, or 
fifiy millions sterling; and the expence of Austria 
had been still greater. In consequence the finances 
of those two countries had been so reduced, that 
had his majesty’s government insisied on payment 
of the imperial loan, they would actually have beer 
unable to have put their armies on the peace estab- 
lishment, and would have been put to other incon- 
veniences, which in every point of view it was most 
desirable that we should, if possible, prevent the 
from enduring. As to the cession of territory by 
France, instead of contribution money, there was 
not a man in the kmgdom, from the monarch to the 
lowest individual, who did not cniertain for such a 
proposition that which might justly be cailed a 
national repugnance. So abhorrent was it to the 
feelings of the whoie French people, that he really 
believed it would not iave been in the power of the 
allies to persuade his most Christian majesty to ac- 
cede to sucha stipulation. Besides, it ought to be 
considci ed that unless the demand for a cessioa of 
Lerritory went far, it would be much wiser not to 
make it at atl. On some parts of the -multifurious 
questions beiure them, there ine: of course been 
strong differences of opinion among the alhed pow- 
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ers, but on that of the cession of French territory 
none. They all disavowed the right of treating 


France as a conquered nation in that respect, or of | 


dismembering it with a view to alter its military 
character and resources, as anation. All that thev 
held themselves entitled to consider was, the more 
or less, the modification of the frontier—but not 
one of the confederated powers imagined that it 
was within the fimctions of the'tonfederacy to dis- 
member France itself. It should be considered that 
what was taken fiom France must have been given 
to some other nation. There was the two-fold dan- 
ger of taking down one power and of raising up an- 
other. Unless a third, or half of her territory had 
been severed from France, no effect could have 
been produced, And did the house calculate on 
the wounded pride and honor that such a dismem- 
berment would necessarily excite? Where was the 
Englishman who would not fight for any of the an- 
cient possessions of our crown? And he must say 
that he should not respect that Frenchman who did 
not feel that the state of his couutry before the re- 
volution was that in which his horor was bound up, 
and that he could not allow the state to be diminish- 
ed without a degradatien worse than death. He 
therefore begged leave to contend, that in point of 
justice, no proceeding of dismemberment could 
take place; and that in point of policy, the very 
nature of the contest, which was for the establish- 
ment of a general principle of security, rendered 
such a step unwise; and the last remedy to which 
Europe ought to look as a defence against the evils 
that surrounded her. ‘Mhere was another principle 
of action which should not pass unnoticed. What- 
everit was wise to do at all, it was important should 
be done, not by any particular state, but by Europe 
asa whole. It was highly important that Europe, 
in its present allied state, should act as a body; and 
that nothing should occur to reduce that body to its 
original element. If a fragment only had been taken 
from France; and if that fragment had been deliver- 
ed over to the power to whom, from local circuin- 
stances, it would have proved tlic greatest advan- 
tage, the maintenance and defence of the acquisition 
would have necessarily devolved on that single pow- 
er, and that at a period of the greatest agitation 
and difficulty. 

‘ ; 

It was a fundamental maxim of France to be in- 
volved in war with the low countrics, and whenever 
this was the case, the burden always fell upon the 
shoulders of this country. We had, therefore, taken 
care to secure the dominions of the king of the Ne- 
therlands, as much as possible, against any attack 
from France. By the precautionary measures, how- 
ever, that were adopted, there was every rcason to 
hope and believe that France would not make any 
hostile attempt. We had 159,000 of the best troops 
in the world, under « man who was justly and uni- 
versally admitted.to be the greatest general in the 
world; and as France had created the danger, it 
was but riglt that she should psy the price for 
watching over her tranquility. On the whole, lic had 
geod reason to believe that the peace would prove 
secure, even though some shew of hostilities might 
be made by France in so long a space of tie life of 
man as five years. It would by no means have becn 
Wise to have taken the line of furtresses from France, 
and annexed them to the countries to which they 
were contiguous. Sucha measure would huve been 
of no advantage to those Counttics; it might have 
been resisted by the Freveh government, and might 
have created more danger of a new war than the 
leaving of them in possession of France, alicr the 
allied troops should be withdrawn. 
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neral opinion of France, that she never erred more 

than in extending her territorv. The future state 
of Europe depended on kings being: permanently 

settled in France, and they would be so by not suf- 
fering her government to be thrown, backwards and 
forwards as it had been. ‘The allies had preferred 
the government of the king, because it seemed to 
offer nothing that was likely to shake the peace of 
Europe. It was therefore a deliberate purpose of 
the allies, when they concluded the treatv: of the 
20th of November, to do away all cause for j exlousy 

and they bound themselves to restore the fortresses, 
with the few exceptions specified in ihe treaty, ae 
the end of five years. But they did not bind them. 
selves to restore them to any but the king’s lawful 
heirs and successors, so that if the present dynasty 
should by any means. be subverted, we did not 
pledge ourselves to the folly and absurdity of giving 
them up to any person who might be at the head of 
the government at that time, but to look it what 
might take place, and judge whether it would be 
necessary to lmpose some new restrictions. We wcie 
pledged to support the king of France, but noi to 
support any new revolutionary government. He was 
satisfied that greater securities for the durability of 
the peace had been obtained by the course pursued 
in the late negociations, than could have been cb- 
tained if France had been pushed into concessions 
with a more violent hand. If the king had not as- 
cended the throne on the principle that the virtual 
integrity of France should be preserved, he (lord 
Castlereagh) would have had the most serious 
doubts of the continuance of peace. He felt that in 
that case it would have been much endaneecred by 
the irritated feelings of the French nation. But 
while due attention had been paid to this considc- 
ration, the allies had not failed to require what they 
thought adequate securities for the future repose «.f 
Europe. ‘These, he trusted, it would be the opinian 
of the house they Lad obtained, when it was recol- 
lected that five fortresses of considerable local ini- 
portance had been ceded by France to the king of 
the Netherlands, and that the destructiow af one 
which was of some importance had been insisted 
upon. Had the arrangement, made for the future 
repose of Europe, stopped here, he shou'd bave 
thought it incomplete. In his opinion, however 

the other condiiion which had been made, combined 
with those to which he had just referred, would 
place the balance of power in Europe on a bettcr 
fooUngs than it had obtained since the time of Joseph 
the second. France was to pay to the allies seven 
hundred millions of livres. Out of this swim, three 
hundred millions was to be «xpended for the erec- 
tion of stron places to defend the low countries 

Which would thus be placcd in a better state than 
they had been in for the last fit.y years; and he had 
no hesitation in saying, it was a niuch beuter ganic 
ior England to play, to support the king of the Ne- 
therlands, in lis ewn icrikories, than it would be 
to muintain his wuxhority in pisces taken from France ,. 
Which that nation might reciaua whenever she foil 
fier militiry power suthciently revived to enable ber 
jto venture Gu sicivan underiakine. He was anate 
hous that the question shouwid resi on this principle,,. 


that England should rather tuke upon 





herself ta de 
fend the Netheriands Unan to hold the strony places 
taken from rance, scine of wiich it must be inhi. 
cull to miaintaia, and seme (Lisle for imsiance) it 
uit be obviotis 10 C¥Very person Who looked at tucle 
MiuarY SLLUALION, Would be rather an incunmbrance 
than gn advantage. ’ 

jie would now say afew words on the subicct of 
he sacrifices of a pecuniary nature imposed pou 
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Looking at the operation which these would have 
— the French government, he certainly consider- 
é€d what had been done in this respect was politi- 
eally the most expedient course, to neutralize, in 
the first instance, and ultimately to remedy that 
military spirit which “had proved so fatal te the re- 
pose of Europe.» If we drew from the French those 
resourees which might sustain a military force, and 
applied it to the support of their own, kept there 
for the purpose of surveillance, we took the best 
means for preventing the recurrence of those evils 
inst which it was the object of the allies to 
guard. This he thought the wisest policy that 
sould be purstied to accomplish the end in view, 
_and that which would be the least offensive, as 
“& would be the least injurious to France herself. 


men could not be estimated at tes than 1,000,008 
of livres per am; this army, therefore, would cost 
France yearly the sum of 150,000,000. From this 
it would be seen, the sums which France would 
have to pay in five years, for the maintenance ef 
this army, would be 750,000,000 livres, making, 
with 700,000,000 given to the allies as an indemnity, 
a total of 1450,000,000 of livres. 

By a convention concluded, the French govern- 
menthad engaged to pay 120 livers aman (about 5/3 
on the whole force of 1,040,000 men, which had 
marched into Franee te conquer peace, and the last 
payment due on this account had been made. The 
expense of this vast force had been borne by France 
for five or six months, and this added to the sums 
which he had already named, and ether charges 


This persevered in for five years, he pacino which had been thrown on her, brought the total 


sanguine hopes would establish the tranquility o 
France, and with it that of the res: of Europe.— 
But he was aware that it was common to gentle- 
men to say the contributions which had beenim- 
posed, France could and would not pay. Im an- 
swer to this, ‘be had in the first place to state, 
that she had already made very considerable pay- 
ments, and these under circumstances of peculiar 
difficult; and embarrassment; in the second, he 
would observe, she must pay them or become bank- 
mipt in national credit; and third!y, it was to be re- 
membered, that if she failed to do this, we should 
fhen stand in the same situation in which we had 
stood when, in the opinion of some geailemen, we 
ought to have insisted upon otier terms, founded 
upon permanent cessions of territory to be made by 
Prance. 

It was now to be considered how ihe payments 
could be made by France, and what wouid be the 
effect of them on her trade and resources? In speak- 
ing of the arrangements which had been made, he 
wished it to be distinctly understood, that when 
he spoke of them as being wise, he did not give 
them that character because he thought them ruim- 
eus to France. He protested against this doctrine 
altogether, as he was saiisfied no arrangement couid 
be wise, that carried ruin to one of the countrics, 
_between which it was concluded. He belreved that 
if both parties had not an interest in carrying any 
treaty negociated into effect, it must eventually 
fail. In miscalculating the point on which it could 
be acted upon with mutual benefit, the advantages 
contended for on either side were lost. He believ- 
ed France could pay the contributions which had 
Seen demanded, and that she intended paying them 
—France, he maintained, was as greatly mterested 
in seeing that military spirit subside which had pre- 
vailed within her territories so long, as it Was pos- 
sible the rest of Europe could be. If at the end 
of five years she shouid find this to have been ma 
terially abated, and her civil energies increased in 
proportion, the change thus produced wouid be not 
tess beneficial to her than it would prove to her 
neighbors. The contributions demanded could be 
met by the revenues of that country—by the sale of 
crown lands; by the augmentation of her national 
debt, she might be enabled lnorably to fuifil her 
engagements without bringing on the state any ex. 
traordinary calamity. France it had been stipulated 
should pay, 28 an indemnity to the allies, the sun 
ef 700,000,000 livres, (28 or 29,GUU,00U/. sterling ) 
but this was, comparatively speaking, a very incou- 
aiclerabie payment, when put by the sicte of the other 
expenses which the late war had thrown upon her. 
Bn addition to this 29,000,000/. France had engaged 
to maintain an army ‘of 150,000 men belonging to the 
allies, for fire years. The expense of each thousand 


expense of the Mvasion which she had sustained 
up to a sum of not less than 2000 millions of livres 
—«bout 80,000,000/. sterling. He deprecated that 
disposition to arraign the intention of the alli 
powers; which had recently been manifested, an 
contended these efforts to create an alarm un- 
founded in the first instance, were likely (if any 
thing could be expected to produce such an effect. 
to originate the evils, the existence of which those 
to whom le referred affected to dep ore. The friend- 
ly dispes.‘ion ef the emperor of Hussia towarde 
this country had been particularly manifested in the 
course which he had recently taken with respect 
to the Toni.n Islands. This supplied a reftutaion 
of all the statements which had been circuiated for 
the purpose of awakening a jealousy against Russia 
on the part of this-country. If any thing was done 
by this country which at all went to separate its 
interests from those of its allies, he was convinced 
that we should not only give up the advantages felt 
from their influence, but we should do that which 
wwould tend to keep up that military spirit in Eu- 
rope, Which it was desirable to see lowered, ( Hear, 
hear.) Though the othér powers in Europe had _ 
not been thrown into these monstrous creations ef 
military etforts which had been witnessed in France, 
sui it could not be denied, that there existed m 
them a warlike spirit, which could not immediately 
subside; and he went along with those on the op-, 
posite side, who were of opinion, a perfeot state of 
peace could never be obtained till that spirit should 
be much abated ( Hear, hear, hear! ) till armies 
again became universally the creatures of the state, 
instead of states being as they had been (in some 
instances} the creatures of the armies———__ Hear, 
hear, hear!) A reduction of the military force of 
England could take place sooner than a similar 
reduction could be effecied in other countries, but 
if we were to be precipitate in putting this measure 
in operation, while all the rest of the world were 
in arms, we should do that which would be likely 
to perpetuate that system which we wished to see 
changed, and which, if a different course were 
pursued on our part, we might reasonably hope 
would not long be upheld—(Hear, hear, hear, and 
loud cheering !)—His lordship conciuded one of the 
most able speeches ever delivered in parliament, 
by moving an address similar to the one moved m 
uc house of lords by the earl of Liverpool. 





GPrThe length of Castlerearh’s very interesting 
speech in the British pariuuament, which extended 
considerably further, cr occupied more space than 
ve expected, has shoved out a great body of minor 
articles of interest—though none of immediate im 
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